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FOLK-LORE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS. 

III. 

TALES. 

In a previous paper 1 attention was called to the fact that the pro- 
nunciation of certain words and letters of the English language is 
seldom completely mastered by the people of the rural districts, and 
where attempts are made, both in conversation and writing, the result 
is frequently amusing and scarcely intelligible. The chief fault lies 
in the fact that the words are arranged syntactically, as in Pennsyl- 
vania German. The result may be readily imagined. 

In this connection may be reproduced a short legal report of a 
trial held at Allen town, Lehigh County, in 1863. 2 

In a case (Haycock vs. Greup) to establish the handwriting of John 
A. Greup, and to establish the genuineness of several specimens in 
which the name of Peter Shive had been written by John A. Greup, 
etc. 

" The court directed the jury to find a special verdict upon all the 
issues raised in the cause. The jury retired, agreed upon their ver- 
dict, reduced it to writing, sealed it up, and separated. In the morn- 
ing the jury returned into court and presented a sealed verdict, as 
follows : — 

" ' We agreed to detrume wether assignment of the curtificates of 
deposits upon wich suut wure brought, is in the proper handwritening 
of Peter Shive their estate. 

" ' 2. We agreed wether the said curtificuts is so signed by the said 
Peter Shive, wether the same wure delived to the said John A. 
Greup. 

" ' 3. We agreed for value during the lifetime of the said Peter 
Shive. 

" ' Verdick in favor of Plentiff.' " 

As may be imagined, the verdict was unintelligible to the presiding 
judge, but after a personal conference with the jury the matter was 
properly adjusted and a corrected verdict returned. 

It frequently happens during the long winter evenings, when the 
older residents of a neighborhood congregate at the house of a mu- 
tual friend, that tales of by-gone times are related, chiefly for the 
edification of the young people. At such gatherings many curious 
narrations are to be heard, particularly such as relate to incidents of 
a mysterious nature, unaccountable disappearances, disasters, haunted 

1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, Boston and New York, vol. i. p. 127. 

2 Pennsylvania State Reports (P. F. Smith), lvii., 1869, p. 440. 
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localities, and other uncanny things. These stories have been handed 
down from generation to generation, and by many are firmly be- 
lieved to have been based upon facts. Any attempt at a reasonable 
explanation would be laughed at, and the one making the attempt be 
considered an ignoramus. 

In the accompanying tales the translation is made to accord as 
nearly as practicable with the structure of the original text, and it 
will be observed that in the latter, when compared with pure German, 
there is considerable variation as to syntactic arrangement of the 
sentences. 

The following was obtained in Fayette County : — 

1. di gran'ni shdil. 

Wi di Gran'ni Shdil dod war, hen si 'n sil'wer far'd'l in I'ra luft'ror 
gfun'na un 's hot ke'sa das si dar'ich des u'na tswai'wel farshdikt' is. 
An'ihau, Ir kshpuk is als an al'la tsai'ta in der nacht im haus rum 
gafig'a. Si hen 's als di shtek uf un ab ha'ra ge n , di di'ra sin als le n 
uf un tsu gafig'a, und in farshi'dena we'gha hots *s a'rik unhem'lich 
gemacht' far di wu im haus gewant' hen, far al das si gewist' hen das 
ken kfor drin war far di ur'sach das di alt Gran'ni 'n gu'ti al'ti sel 
gewest' war. 

Ens fun de n mitgll'der fun ara. famil'ia das mol dart gewant' hen 
war 'n halb'sinich med'l, das di ai n 'bilda grikt hot tsu ara w5'ret 
se'gharn tsa ge 11 we'gha dem kshpuk. Di wo'ret se'gharn hot ara 
ksat si sot hem ge n , al di di'ra im haus, a n 'na e n 'ni, tsu mach'a, und 
dern5' im dunk'la tsa hok'ka und tsa war'ta fars kshpuk wid'ter tsa 
kum'ma, und der aghablik' das es an der shtek a n 'fangt tsa shtai'gha 
sot si har'icha und di drep'pa tse'la. No, wans kshpuk far'tich war 
dro'wa mit em rum dap'pa und es war wid'ter am run'ner kum'ma, 
sot si em n5 ge n und hin'ersich run'ner kum'ma und so fil drep'pa 
tsela das es kshpuk gemacht' hot wi 's nuf gafiga is. 

Des hot 's med''l gedu' n fun end tsu end ; und tsait sel'm is der 
al'ta Gran'ni Ir kshpuk nim'mi kert war'ra. 

Translation : — 

GRANNY STEEL. 

When Granny Steel was dead, there was a silver quarter [of a dol- 
lar] found in her wind-pipe, and it was said that she had undoubtedly 
been strangled by it. Anyhow, her ghost used to go about the house 
at all hours of the night. They used to hear it go up and down 
stairs, the doors opened and closed of their own accord, and in 
various ways it made itself very uncanny to those who dwelt in the 
house ; for all that they knew there was no danger to be apprehended, 
inasmuch as old Granny had been a good old soul. 
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One of the members of a family who once lived there was a 
half-witted girl, who imagined that it would be well to go to a fortune- 
teller about this ghost. The fortune-teller told her to go home, to 
close all the doors in the house except one, and to sit in the dark to 
await the arrival of the ghost ; the instant that it began to ascend 
the stairs she should count the number of steps. Then, when the 
ghost had finished its wanderings up-stairs, and was about to come 
down, she was to follow it, coming down backward, and to count 
aloud the number of steps taken by the ghost in ascending. 

This the girl did, from first to last ; and since that time the ghost 
of old Granny Steel has not been heard. 

The following is from the same locality as the preceding : — 

2. DER TSHEK SHTRAUS. 

Der Tshek Shtraus hot als der na'ma kat a'rik a'wergla'wish tsa 
sai n , und hot in di hex'a geglabt'. 

Shpot e n nacht war ar mol uf 'm hem'wek fum shpar'iya — un ar 
hot tsim'lich wait tsa ge n kat, — hot ar gedenkt' wan ar i'wer di f el'der 
geflgt kemt ar hem eb di alta mar'iyets uf wa'ra. Ens fun da felder 
das er darich tsa ge n kot hot wa'ra uf'gewaksa mit hek'ka un dar'na, 
un ar is net wait dar'ich nai n kum'ma eb di ranka 'n hi n kshmis'sa 
hen. No hot ar grad geglabt' das di hex'a farur'sacht hen, un ar hot 
uf e n ' mol geglabt das ar si dish'dera kent wan ar i'na wen'ich du'wak 
gebt, so hot ar m5l e n shdik hi u gshmis'sa un is wid'der a n 'fafiga tsa 
shprifig'a. Ar is net wait kum'ma eb ar wid'der gshtartst is, und wi 
ar wid'der uf gshtan'na is hot ar noch emol' e u shdik du'wak hi n 
gshmis'sa far di hexa' tsarik' hal'ta. 

Der Tshek war im a n 'fafig gut bewart' mit plok du'wak, di sart das 
si gails be n he'sa, a'wer bai der tsait das ar dar'ich sel hek'ka feld 
kum'ma is und di hex'a betsalt, hot ar niks i'werich kat. Doch hot 
ar sich a'rik glik'lich ke'sa das ar net me" gelid'ta hot das der ferlusht' 
im du'wak un 'n farshun'eni haut. 

Der Tshek hot als ar'iya tsai'ta kat noch saim fartse'las, wi 'n 's 
un'glik i'wernum'ma hot dar'ich di hex'a. Al'les das ar ge'eghend 
hot, sai n fi, hink''l und en'ta, wa'ra alsamol' farhext, un ar hot im end 
gar ken en'ta me" tsl'gha ken'na. Dar'ich di hexarai' sin di so ma'gher 
wa'ra das si alsamol' yusht dar'ich shwach'het ken gras me" rop'pa 
hen ken'na. No hot ar gedenkt' das far'laicht 's gras farhext' war, 
wail mol del fun sai'na en'ta gebrowlrt' hen gras tsa rop'pa hen si 
sich aus der haut getso'gha, no hot ar der dru'w'l kat si neksht ans 
fair tsa le'gha bis wid'der 'n nai'i haut un fed'tera raus gewak'sa sin. 
Des wax tsu fll far der Tshek, so hot ar uf kart en'ta tsa tsl'gha. 
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Translation : — 

JAKE STRAUSS. 

Jake Strauss had the name of being very superstitious, and he also 
believed in witches. 

Late one night, as he was returning toward home from courting, — 
and he had a considerable distance to go, — he thought that by going 
across the fields he might reach home before the old folks had risen 
in the morning. One of the fields through which he had to pass was 
overgrown with brambles and vines, and he had not gone far when 
the vines made him fall down. Then he instantly thought that the 
witches had caused this, and that he could appease them by giving 
them a little tobacco ; so he threw down a piece and began to run. 
He did not proceed far before falling again, and as he arose he again 
threw down a piece of tobacco to keep off the witches. 

In the beginning Jake was well provided with plug tobacco, of the 
variety called horse-leg, but by the time he had crossed that field and 
paid the witches he had nothing left. Still he considered himself 
fortunate in not sustaining greater injury than the loss of his tobacco 
and a lacerated skin. 

Jake used to have great times in telling of his misfortunes through 
the witches. Everything that he possessed, his cattle, chickens, and 
ducks, were bewitched, and at last he could no longer raise any ducks 
at all. Through the spells put upon them by witches, these became 
so lean that they could no longer pull the blades of grass, through 
sheer weakness. Then it occurred to him that perhaps the grass 
might be bewitched, because some of his ducks in attempting to pull 
up blades of grass pulled themselves out of their skins ; then he had 
the trouble to place them near the fire until a new skin and feathers 
grew upon the bodies. This was too much for Jake, so he gave up 
raising ducks. 

The next story was obtained at Crackersport, Lehigh County, near 
the haunted locality referred to below ; and although many of the 
residents profess to have no belief in supernatural manifestations, it 
was observed that scarcely any one ventured, after nightfall, near the 
place under consideration. 

3. DER HOk/'LBIRA BAViG. 

Fir mail draus fun Al'lendaun, ge'gha Lo'hil, is 'n hi'w'l das si der 
Hok''lbira Bar'ig he'sa, wu 's als a'rik kshpukt hot. In sel''r tsait war 
als fil me n bush landt, un uf 'em bar'ig wa'ra yusht a par fel'der abge- 
klSrt' wu si als nachts gail in di wedt gedu n/ hen. 'S hot als ke'sa — 
un 's gla'wa hait noch del lalt das es wor is — das nachts di gail 
so fargel'shdert sin wa'ra das si aus de fel'der gebroch'a sin und hem 
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an di shi'ar gshprufiga sin, far di ursach das di gaish'der fun de in'sha 
und i'ra hund als aus 'em bush kum'ma sin un mit I'rem gegrish' 
un tsucht hen si di gail fun I'rem land gedri'wa. Lait das alsamol' 
shpot hem gafig'a sin hen di in'sha ha'ra graish'a un di hund ha'ra 
blaf'fa, das si sel'wer bang wa'ra sin un sin a ab'geyakt so shtar'ik 
das si gekent' hen. 

Del fun da al'ta lait hen als ksat das es en tsai'gha war das di in'sha 
aus i'rem land bshis'sa wa'ra, und far des kem'ta si als tsarik' da lait 
Ir fl ab tsa drai'wa. 

Tsait dem das es holts shir al wek kakt is, und das me" hai'ser rum 
har gebaut' sin, hart mer niks me" fun den'na in'sha gaish'der. 

Translation : — 

HUCKLEBERRY HILL. 

Four miles from Allentown, toward Lowhill, is a ridge known by 
the name of Huckleberry Hill, where it used to spook. 1 At that time 
there was more timber standing, and there were but a few clearings 
where horses were put to pasture at night. It was said — and there 
are people at this day who believe it to be true — that at night the 
horses became so frightened that they broke out of the inclosures 
and ran home to the barn, because the spirits of the Indians and their 
dogs came out of the woods, and with their cries and tumult drove 
the horses from the land. Persons who chanced to pass there late at 
night were said to have heard the Indians yelling and the dogs bark- 
ing, so that they themselves became frightened, and ran home as fast 
as they could. 

Some of the old residents used to say that it was evidence that the 
Indians had been cheated out of their land, and it was for this reason 
that their spirits returned to drive off people's stock 

Since most of the timber has been cut down, and houses are more 
numerous, we do not hear anything more of these spirits of the In- 
dians. 

The following tale was current half a century ago, and the oldest 
residents still speak of the matter as an unfathomable mystery : — 

4. DER MAR'TI BECH'TEL. 

Lafig'a yo'ra tsarik' hot als en man na'mens Mar'ti Bech'tel in 
L'ohil gewant', net wait fun Klausvil. Mol e" nacht hot ar ep'pas 
ard'lich ha'ra klop'pa uf 'em dach, un wi ar awail' gewart' hot, hot ar 

1 The word spook is frequently used in Pennsylvania to denote mysterious 
sounds, rappings, etc., in contradistinction to gshpensht, an apparition. It is here 
used as a verb, as in the original text, and in this respect corresponds to the 
Danish sponge, to haunt, to be haunted. 
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's wid'der kart. No hot sai n al'ti ksat ar det emol bes'ser se'na ge n 
was es war. No hot der Mar'ti sich so hal'wer a n 'gedu n un is tsu der 
dlr naus gafig'a tsa se'na war draus war das geglopt' hot. Er is 
nim'mi tsarik' kum'ma no hot sai n alti gewun'art wu der Mar'ti sai n 
kent un is run'ner bis an di dlr un hot naus gegukt', a'wer si hot nix 
se'na un nix ha'ra ken'na. Sel war 's letsht das sai n le'wa fum M6rti 
kart hen, un si hen als geglabt' das der dai'w'l der Mar'ti lewen'dich 
kolt hot ; a'wer wi di alt glai druf wid'der kaiart hot hen del als 
gemendt' das si a rae n dafun' wist das si sa'gha darft. 

Translation : — 

MORTIE BECHTEL. 1 

Many years ago there lived in Lowhill, not far from Claussville, 
a man named Mortie Bechtel. One night he heard a singular knock- 
ing on the roof, and after waiting a while he heard it again. Then 
his old woman 2 said he had better go and see what it was. Then 
Mortie half dressed himself, and went out at the door to see who it 
was who had rapped. He did not return, so his old woman began 
to wonder what had become of him, and came down-stairs ; but upon 
looking out at the door she could neither see nor hear anything. 
That was the last they ever heard of Mortie, and they used to believe 
that he was taken alive by the devil ; but when the old woman soon 
after married again, they thought that she knew more of the true 
state of affairs than she dared tell. 

The lines given below are an attempt at poetry, and were inspired 
at the time a scavenger, named Peter Kutz, made his first appearance 
in upper Lehigh County, many years ago. As his profession was a 
loathsome one, the children were wont to cry out at him the follow- 
ing:— 

Pe'der Kutz wit wid du hi", 

Geld du suchsht f&rrekHa kif 

Wan du f&rrek' ta kl wid such' a 

Musht du net dart nuf'fa guk'ka j 

Dart drun'na im dent wai'da ek 

Dart lait 'n kit di is f&rrekt ; 

Sel'li kit di hot 'n wai'ser kop, 

Pe'der Kutz du dr'mer drop. 

It is impossible to render this properly, but the following is as 
nearly a literal translation as will serve to convey the meaning : — 

Peter Kutz, where are you going, 
Are you not hunting for dead cows ? 

1 Mortie, a corruption of Mortimer. 

2 In the text the word al'ti is used, signifying old woman, a common phrase 
for wife, though frd is a more polite term. 
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If you wish to search for dead cows 
You must not look up that way ; 
Down there in the willow copse, 
There lies a cow that has expired. 
That cow has a white head, 
Peter Kutz, you miserable fellow. 

In further illustration of dialectic peculiarity, the following de- 
scription, as given to the writer, will serve. It relates to a game 
played by the young more than fifty years ago, and was known 
under the name of si'sa-wai n gar't'l, lit., " sweet-wine little garden " 
= sweet-wine vineyard, or, vineyard of sweet grapes : — 

Fuf'tsich yor tsarik hen si als 'n a'rik gem gshpilt. Al dl was 
gshpilt hen, yusht tswe net, hen nan'ner an de° hendt genum'ma un 
hen 'n ring gemacht', no hen si en gle'ni ef'ning gelost', des war di 
dir, wu mer in der gar'da kent, wi der ring ke'sa hot. No is e n fun 
da shpl'ler in der ring gaflg'a, un e n 'ner is aus'wennich gebli'wa ; dar 
war der e'ghener fum gar'da. No hot dar was aus'wennich war der 
in'wennich so gfrokt, un der in'wennich hot geant'wart : — 

Frok. Was dusht du im maim sl'sa-wai n gar't'l ? 

Antwart. Si'sa drau'wa es'sa. 

F. Wan a'wer der lik'kas lak'kas kumt ? 

A. No gebts hun'ert daus'ent lech'er. 

No brecht dar was im ring is, raus, und shprifigt fart, und der 
Sn'er mus 'n fang'a ; noch'dem mach'a dl tswe aus war di neksh'da 
sai n sot'ta das I'ra blets nem'ma. No gets gem wid'ter a n wi defor. 

Free translation : — 

Fifty years ago there was a popular game played, as follows : All 
of the participants but two formed a ring by grasping hands, leaving 
an opening at any desired point to represent the entrance to the 
ring, which was termed the vineyard. One of the two took his posi- 
tion within the ring, while the other, representing the owner of the 
vineyard, remained without. Then the following conversation would 
take place between the owner and the trespasser, viz. : — 

Q. What are you doing in my vineyard ? 

A. Eating sweet grapes. 

Q. But if likkas lakkas [=old Harry] comes ? 

A. Then there will be a hundred thousand holes [from lashes]. 

Then the supposed trespasser breaks through the ring, pursued by 
the owner until caught. These two then decide upon their success- 
ors, and take their places in the ring, and the game continues. 

PROVERBS. 

The following proverbs and sayings are still in common use. 
Translations are made as nearly as practicable to coincide with the 
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structure of the original phraseology ; and some of the expressions 
have no counterpart in any other language : — 

1. Alia 6is"l helft hot di altfrd gsdt. 
Every little helps, said the old woman. 

2. A"na dru<u/'l hot mer niks. 

Without trouble one has nothing. — You can't get anything without pains. 

3. Ar is nix nuts wu'n di haut d" rekt. 

He is n't worth anything where the skin touches him. — Said of a worthless 
fellow. 

4. Ar nemt der bull bai da hdr'ner. 
He takes the bull by the horns. 

5. A us der pan ins fai'dr. 
Out of the pan into the fire. 

6. Bar'ya macht sdr'ya, 

War wil b&r'ya kumt m&r'ya. 

To borrow brings sorrow ; 

He who would borrow must come to-morrow. 

7. Bes'ser 'n laus im kraut das gdr ken flesh. 

Better a louse in the cabbage than no meat at all. — Better a trifle than nothing. 
Sometimes the following inelegant expression is used in place of the above : — 
Yusht '« geruch, do sh 1 mer druf. 

8. Der apb"-lfalt net waitfum shtam. 

The apple does not fall far from the trunk. — Equivalent to " a chip of the old 
block," when speaking of a child taking after its father. 

9. Di gle*'na dib henkt mer, di gro'sa lost mer Id' fa. 
The small thieves are hanged, the great ones escape. 

10. Di kin'ner un 1, di nar'ra sdg'ha di wo' ret. 
Children and fools tell the truth. 

11. Di m&r'ya shtund hot goldt im mund. 

The morning hour has gold in its mouth. — Used as equivalent to " The early 
bird catches the worm." 

12. Di med wu pai'fa un 1 di hink'H wu gre'a, 
Sod mer bai tsait di hels ab dre'a. 
Girls who whistle and hens that crow, 
Should have their necks twisted betimes. 
The English equivalent runs : — 

Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Always come to some bad ends. 

13. Din un 1 lang macht d 'n shtang, 
K&rts un 1 dick macht d 'n shdik. 
Thin and long makes a rod, 
Short and thick makes a piece. 
Used as an apology for an article deficient in size, quantity, or form. 

14. Di welt isgros, der him'm'l is bid, 
Was e M ner net wil is der a'ner fro. 
The world is wide, the sky is blue, 
What one will not have rejoices another. 
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1 5. Do is tvu der hds im peffer sitst. 

Here is where the hare sits in the pepper. — Equivalent to " He 's in clover." 

16. E" es'l hest der an'er lang' dr. 

One mule calls the other long ear. — An utterance employed when one accuses 
another of an act of which the speaker himself is guilty. " The pot calls the 
kettle black." 

17. E* nar macht tswe. 
One fool makes two. 

18. El' fa gr At un l drai'tse 'n dufsent. 

Eleven straight and thirteen a dozen. — Pertains to carelessness personally and 
in business. 

19. En blind' ti saufindt & alsamol' '« e'chel. 

Even a blind hog finds an acorn once in a while. — Remarked of one who un- 
expectedly, or undeservedly, meets with good fortune. 

20. E*-ner is der an'er wart. 

One is worth the other ; or, in other words, One good turn deserves another. 

21. Enfau'ler Isel shaft sich gshwin'ter dodt as 'n shmarder. 

A lazy mule will work himself to death sooner than an active one. — The Eng- 
lish adage says, " Better wear out than rust out." 

22. En ferbrent kindt hasts fair. 
A burnt child hates the fire. 

23. En glf shdfis glai ksh&ra. 
A small sheep is soon shorn. 

24. En hund dasfil blaft baist net. 
A dog that barks much does not bite. 

25. Es is shun dewdrt das mer afettigans der drsh shmirt. 

This is remarked to a person possessed of sufficient means, when asking the 
speaker for an insignificant article, especially if the speaker be poor. 

26. Fdrs denk'ka kam'mer nim'mand henk'ka. 

For thinking one cannot be hanged. — Thought is free. 

27. Fo'g'lfres od'er shtarb. 

Bird eat or die. — One should never let a good opportunity slip by, nor yet a 
poor one, when no better can be looked for ; take what you can get. The Eng- 
lish phrase goes, " Root hog or die." 

28. Fu'der macht digail. 

Fodder makes the horses. — English, " Money makes the mare go." 

29. Fun hda'ra sdgha Ifgt mer gam. 

From hearsay, one is likely to lie. — Refers to the danger of repeating gossip. 

30. Giit geivetsf is hal'w'r gemet'. 

Well whetted is half mowed ; i. e., one should be well prepared before attempt- 
ing anything. — " Well armed is half the battle." 

31. Im Apbril shikt mer 'n nar hi" wu mer wil; 
Shikt mer 'n wait, dan wart er kshaitj 
Shikt mer l m no, is er glai wid'ter do. 
This has no parallel in English, and a translation fails to give the full sense. 
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The remark is generally applied to a foolish fellow, who is made the dupe of his 
companions. The following is as nearly a literal translation as is practicable : — 

In April we send a fool where we will : 

If we send him far he will become wise ; 

If we send one after him he will soon return. 

32. Kal'ta knock' a sin fershproch! a. 

Cold bones are promised. — Said when favors or gifts are retained for favorites ; 
i. e., " No stranger need apply." 

33. Kar'tsa hor sin glai gebarshf . 

Short hair is soon brushed. — Anything accomplished in less time, or with less 
exertion, than was expected from previous report is thus commented upon. The 
following is also sometimes used ; — 

34. Kdr'tsi <wol is glai gshc/ra. 
Short wool is soon shorn. 

35. Kumt mer iwer der hund, so kumt mer fiver der shwants. 

If one gets over the dog, one gets over the tail. — Signifies that when the chief 
difficulty is passed the lesser obstacles are comparatively trifles. 

36. Los ye 'der an sai°'ner eghener nds tsob'ba. 

Let each pull at his own nose. — A gentle hint to " mind your own business." 

37. Los ye'derer was ar is, so blaibsht du was du bisht. 

Leave every one as he is, then you will be what you are. — Said to one who is 
disposed to criticise another's actions or character. 

38. Lush' dich gelebt' un se'lich gshtar'awa, Is 'm dai'w'lsai" rech'niftgfardar 1 - 
awa. 

A jolly life and a pious death spoils the devil's reckoning. 

39. Mer mus le'wa un los'sa le'wa. 
One must live and let live. 

40. Mer kan net wis'sa went derfad'ter der shim'mel shenkt. 
One cannot know to whom the gift of a white horse will come. 

41. Mer mus sich noch der dek shtrek'ka. 

One must stretch one's self according to the covering. — Used as an equivalent 
to " Cut your garment according to your cloth." 

42. Mid"lmos is di besht shtros. 

The middle road is the best ; or, It is better not to commit one's self to an ex- 
treme course. In medio tutissimus. 

43. Mit shfiek fahgt mer di mais. 

With fat [rind of pork] the mice are caught. — Duped by glowing promises. 
It is said in English, " Catch flies with molasses." 

44. Nai'a be'sa ka'ra gut. 
New brooms sweep clean. 

45. Saurkraut un shpek draibt alia sar'ya 'wek. 
Saurkraut-and-pork dispels all care. 

46. Shivarts is d 'nfar'ab. 

Black is also a color. — Endeavoring to match dissimilar articles or reports. 

47. Si du'na A shBffarafsa eb si hem kum'ma. 

" They will also destroy sheep before they return home." — The expression is 
used when a party of evil disposed persons go on an aimless trip. They are com- 
pared to dogs that kill sheep at night, leaving home after sunset and returning 
before daybreak, as if innocent of such practice. 
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48. Tsii shitrf shnait net, un tsii shpits'ich shtecht net. 

Too sharp will not cut, and too pointed will not prick. It is said in English, 
" Not to put too fine a point on it." 

49. Tsu wen' ich und tsu ftl, fer" diirbt alia shpil. 

Too little and too much spoils every game ; or, in other words, " Extremes are 
dangerous." 

50. Tswe kep sin besfser das e*'ner, wan A e"'ner 'n kraut kop is. 
Two heads are better than one, even if one is a cabbage-head. 

51. Wa' mer der e'sel nent kumt er gerent '. 

If the mule is named he will come bolting in ; or, " Speak of the devil and 
you '11 be sure to see him." 

52. Wa 1 mer ken me I hot, bakt mer kucha. 

When one has no flour, one bakes cakes. — This is equal to " making the best 
of that which one has." 

53. Wa 1 mer shpdrt in tsait, so hot mers in der not. 

If we save in time, we '11 have it in time of need. — " Waste not, want not." 

54. Wan der daiw'l hung"erich wartfrestdr muk'ka. 
When the devil hungers he will eat scraps. 

55. Wan der gaul gshto 'la is shllst mer der shtal. 

When the horse is stolen we lock the stable. — Taking precautions when too 
late. Shut the stable door after the horse is stolen. 

56. Wan di katsfdrt is shprin'ga die mat's ufdi bank. 

When the cat is away the mice jump on the bench. — " When the cat is away 
the mice will play." 

57. Wan di maus sat hot is es mil bitter. 

When the mouse has eaten her fill the meal is bitter. 

58. Wan ich geldt hob ge ich in 's warts' haus, 
Wan ich kens hab blai'-wich draus. 
When I have money I enter the tavern, 
When I have none I stay outside. 
Refers to living within one's means. 

59. War d"' halt gewinf . 
He who persists succeeds. 

60. War brdf geldt hot der /rest shunk'ka, und war kens hot kan drd denk'ka. 
He who has money eats ham, and he who has none may think of it. 

61. War brdf geldt hot get tsum shmaus, und war kens hot blaibt tsu haus. 
He who has money goes to the feast, and he who has none remains at home. 

62. War fit blau'dert likt dftl. 
He who babbles much lies much. 

63. War lau'ert an der wandt, Ha' art sal" e'ghni shant. 
He who listens at the wall hears his own disgrace. 

64. Ward man so alt wT ai'ne kit, Dan Idrnt ar alia ddk datsu'. 

Should a man reach the age of an old cow, he will learn, each day, of something 
new. — " Never too old to learn." 

65. War 'n bok shtilt is ken shofdib. 
He who steals a ram is no sheep thief. 
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66. War net ha! art musffla. 
He who won't hear must feel. 

67. Warsht net nufgegraf'lt, 
Warsht net run'ner gfafla; 
Hedtsht mai n shwesk'ter kai'r't 
Warsht mat" shwo'gher wa'ra. 
If you had n't climbed up, 
You would n't have fallen ; 
If you had married my sister, 
You would have become my brother-in-law. 
The whole is a remark made to one who is regretting his actions, or " crying 
over spilt milk." 

68. Wars lahg hot der lasts lahg henWka, und wars noch leHg'er hot, der 
shlefts. 

He who has it long lets it hang, and he who has it longer still drags it. — This 
refers to the judicious and to the extravagant use of money. 

69. War l s net wes, dent machts net his; or, Wa l mer 's net wes, tnachts em 
net hes. 

When we don't know it, it won't make us feel hot. — The idea is almost equiva- 
lent to " Where ignorance is bliss, 't is folly to be wise." 

70. Was '« darn war'ra wil shpitst sich bat tsait. 
That which will become a thorn grows sharpen early. 

71. Was net brent branch mer net blo'sa. 
What won't burn need n't be blown. 

72. Was netfro'ghas wart is, is net ha' was wart. 
What is n't worth asking for is n't worth having. 

73. Wi mers tnacht so hot mers. 
As we make it, so we have it. 

74. Wi 's land, so di lait. 
As the land, so the people. 

75. W u genunk' is dut mer 'm hund & peffer in di sup. 
Where there is enough we pepper the dog's soup too. 

76. Wu rffta hor und ar'la heKka wak'sa gebts ken gut land. 

Where red hair and thorns grow, there is no good land. — The comparison of 
red hair with thorns is because a red-haired woman is usually considered a terma- 
gant, and would not make a good or pleasing wife ; neither do thorns and briers 
grow on the most productive or best managed farms. 

77. Wu shmok is, is Afaier. 

" Where there is smoke there 's fire." 

78. Ya ! warn mer der Ben'ni henh'ka. 

Yes ! when we hang Bennie [the dog]. — An unfortunate person is put off with 
the above reply. 

79. Ye'derer mus sai" e'gheni haut tsutn gar'dwer drd'gha. 
Each must carry his own hide to the tanner. 

W. J. Hoffman, M. D. 



